WAR

when, from one pen or another, it was repeated, long
after the death-grapple had been joined, in issue after
issue of Forward or the Labour Leader^ it seemed an
inexcusable attempt to demoralise the nation-at-war.
But MacDonald was quite clear that, during the early
months of the war at any rate, it was impossible for him
to keep silent as to its origins. As he explained in
October, 1914:

We might prefer to say nothing about causes when
hostilities have begun in earnest and after we had made our
position quite clear. But the other side, knowing that its
popularity is ephemeral and that the highest tides ebb, must
justify itself. Recruiting meetings are turned into political
gatherings to inculcate jingoism and hatred. It is assumed
that men will not defend their country unless they are
convinced that the two or three gentlemen responsible for
its foreign policy have been right, and so every criticism of
them, is treason and every doubt thrown upon their omni-
science is a depletion of the army. As some Labour members
who have joined the recruiting campaign of public meetings
have found, they have been compelled, not only to appeal
for the defence of their country, but to confess that they
have been giving wrong votes in the House of Commons for
years. We cannot allow this propaganda and browbeating
to go altogether unchallenged. We have to protect the
opinion to which the country will have to trust later on
from being misled and stampeded; we must put the true
side, the facts, to our own people at any rate.1

MacDonald's case against the decision of August the
fourth, 1914, was perhaps, as an uncompromising pacifist
who saw much of MacDonald during the war has told
me that it struck him at the time, the plea of a man
whose emotional abhorrence of war, whose instinct for
moderation in all things, led him sometimes to stretch a
political argument to the neighbourhood of breaking

1 SociaRa Review, October, 1914.